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The Crisis and Our Duties. 



I was troubled a good deal in selecting a subject for this occa- 
sion. It's a very difficult thing to do for an audience of this char- 
acter; not to be too grave or too gay — to steer between the Scylla 
of frivolity and commonplace on the one hand and the Charybdis 
of learned but dreamy dissertation on the other. With plenty of 
tniie and a good set of encyclopedias 1 might have compiled some- 
thing very intellectual, but very stupid, on Spinoza or the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle; but in trying to put myself in my audience's 
place, I recalled the fact that when I used to attend commence- 
ments here the crowd did not go wild with enthusiasm and ex- 
cited interest over essays of this character. I made up my mind 
that when you sent for me to come 150 miles to address you, 
you wanted something hot from the convictions of my heart, and 
not to be regaled with a rehash of the "funeral baked meats" of 
dead philosophies. I also made up my mind that you would hear 
and judge what I had to say with patience, liberality and charity. 

The subject I have chosen, although not having the 
merit of novelty, is certainly one in which we are all 
interested, and upon which we have pondered more or 
less deeply. I am aware that back so far that the memory of 
the student runneth not to the contrary, there has been a succession 
of crises. Commencement reformers and alarmists have been 
crying crises as long as I can recall, so that the term has be- 
come cant; but in my judgment a real crisis is now upon us. 

There are changes going on in the world, and especially in 
our country, so radical as to be almost revolutionary. The old 
fashioned, primitive, uncle Jonathan America of ante helium days, 
with land enough for all, and every body going to meeting in his 



own conveyance, with nobody very rich, nor yet very poor, with 
none making a business of pleasure, not yet any driven to suicide or 
insanity by overwork, all this i« rapidly becoming a matter of his- 
tory, and we are developing into a nation modeled on the 
European plan. We have an aristocracy of millionaires and com- 
munity of tramps : great cities congested with a population without 
a dollar's worth of interest in the realty they rule and ruin. We 
have railroad kings, merchant princes, dawling dudes with eye- 
glasses and checked pants, and beggars picturesque and filthy 
enough to have been bred under Italian skies. The supremest 
test of popular government is right upon us. There is no 
dodging, no evading it. In a country with scarcely any inequali- 
ties in education, social standing and wealth, the Jeffersonian man- 
ifesto about the equality of men sounded well and worked well. 
There liberty, equality and fraternity required no guillotines to en- 
force it. Men's isolation made them free; their poverty equal ; 
their common dangers and struggles, fraternal. But ^Hemfora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis^'* The roar of our Fourth of 
July artillery and the sonorous declamation of our Fourth of July 
orators can scarcely drown the mutterings of popular discontent. 
The tyranny of the strong and crafty over the weak and simple 
has assumed a new form, perhaps more natural and reasonable but 
none the less cruel and bitter. The aristocracy of wealth has sup- 
lanted the aristocracy of birth, and feudal slavery has given place 
to a threatened industrial and economic bondage. Using plainer 
language, the bold and unscrupulous master spirit of to-day does 
not storm a castle or sack a town, he wrecks a railroad, organizes 
a trust, breaks a bank or runs a corner. He doesn't strut about with 
an iron kettle on his head, clad in a steel undershirt, nor "mount 
barbed steed to fight the souls of fearful adversaries," but in his own 
concise but energetic language he "gets there just the same," al- 
though attired in the peaceful and commonplace headgear and un- 
derwear of a practical and unpicturesque age, and the aggregate 
of misery and suffering he can inflict in his quiet respectable way 
upon his fellows is none the less real and far reaching than that 
perpetrated by his more striking prototype. The genius that the 
latter displayed in his statecraft, diplomacy and v/ar, the former 
has employed in daring schemes to pervert the glories of scientific 



discovery, our unlimited resources and constitutional liberty into 
the means of industrial enslavement of the race they were intended 
to benefit and bless. The assaults of these respectable ruffians on 
the substance of society is working out its legitimate results. The 
millions they pile up and squander are passed down from the more 
intelligent and ultimately wrung from the ignorant, the weak and 
unfortunate, and our great centers of population are becoming 
filled with a poverty-stricken lazzaroni, at the sight of which, the 
humanitarian stands aghast. Twenty years ago we could not have 
believed that a veritable army of tramps would infest this land of 
plenty. But this is not the whole of the crisis — the presence of the 
unscrupulous rich and the unfortunate and debased poor. I think 
I do not state it too strongly when I say that there never has been 
a time in the history of this country when there was so much real 
discontent among what we are pleased to term "the producing 
classes." This discontent is voiced in the resolutions of farmers' 
alliances, labor assemblies, and in the rabid utterances of socialistic 
agitators. Never was there a time of such universal organization, 
such a marshalling of hosts, such preparation for struggle. " Vox 
fofuli vox deiP Thoughtful men will see in all this something 
more than the effect of the rant of professional agitators. Dema- 
gogues are the effects not the causes of these movements. That 
the quack may prescribe, the disease must exist. Manual labor 
claims that it is not getting its fair share ot the wealth it produces. 
The farmers say they are tired of working sixteen hours a day 
and doing chores by lamplight to keep down the interest on their 
mortgages; that in these plains, fertile as the far famed fields of the 
Nile, there should not be a necessity for this endless, stupefying 
toil and bitter, pinching economy. 

Have you heard all this ad nauseam P Is the subject unworthy 
of the time and the presence.'* Well it is a trite and ancient sub- 
ject — this matter of human liberty and the elevation of the race — 
the bettering the condition of the common people, ancient as Egypt 
and the Israelites toiling in the brickyards; ancient as the struggles 
of Grecian Helot, Roman Plebs or English Common, ancient and 
full of infinite pathoi is this struggle of man to better his condition 
and free his neck from the heels of oppression, be it religious, po- 
litical or industrial. The details of such struggles must needs be 
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vulgar and commonplace. The brows of the strugglers that are 
lifted heavenward as they wrestle and aspire have sweat and 
grime, aye, often blood upon them, but those uplifted brows, seen 
through the mist of centuries, become heroic with the halo of 
noble endeavor. Can a loftier theme engage our thoughts than 
making more comfortable and humane the lives of those who 
toil — the bettering of the condition of the common people. We 
are of them, not above them. If the study of books has given us 
wisdom beyond them and wider views, then it behooves us to 
listen patiently to their plaints, to study their wrongs, real or im- 
aginary, and where we find them real to help right them. Other 
topics might be more congenial to our refined and educated tastes; 
for Democracy is vulgar, you know ; — the adjective itself is taken 
from it, and the literary dilettanti turn with disgust from its crude 
and often revolutionary discussions of vexed social and economic 
questions, so different from the reasonings of Spencer, Mill and 
Buckle. Political Economy and Sociology are at best very crude 
sciences, and the most learned in them are often mistaken; and I 
am not sure but that some of these folks know more about these 
matters than we do. The longer I live, the more faith I have in 
the knowledge acquired by actual experience in such matters as 
against the theories of the schools, — in induction over deduction. 
Why, I remember at a Freshman debate in the college chapel, 
proving by what seemed to be steel-linked logic that railroads 
could not and should not be regulated by Congress. It 
was a magnificent effort and the good Doctor complimented me on 
it and I got a whole tub-full of flowers; but they have faded, and 
the railroads are regulated by Congress just the same, and the 
thing seems to be working well in sp)te of my opinion and that of 
many learned political economists to the contrary. And the des- 
pised Granger movement — the stone that was set at naught and 
ridiculed by such builders as Charles Francis Adams — is likely to 
become the head of the coraer in the litigation upon common 

carriers. So let us not in our "grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile the short and simple annals of the poor," for they may prove 
not so simple as we at first supposed. Therefore in the discussion 
of this crisis I shall make no attempt at grave learning, but shall 
labor only to point out what seem to me some of our evident 
duties as preachers, lawyer and educators. 
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It would be hard indeed in this country to estimate the power 
of an enlightened and aroused public sen*^iment. It is greater than 
armies, more powerful than laws; legislators tremble before it; 
politicians cringe before it; judges subserve, and juries reflect it. 
He must be a bold man with a righteous cause to defy it. If this 
great moral agency can be enlisted in favor of fair dealings by 
employers with their employees, especially with those who on ac- 
count of their numbers, their sex and occupation, are not able to 
organize to protect their rights, the greatest and most flagrant of 
the industrial wrongs will in my opinion be speedily righted. 

To create such a sentiment is peculiarly your province, my 
clerical brethren. Through the length and breadth of this Sab- 
bath observing land you have the weekly attention of thousands 
of the most conscientious and thoughtful of its citizens. If you 
will deign to study these industrial questions so as to talk intelli- 
gently, entertainingly and fearlessly upon them, you can accom- 
plish wonders. I say fearlessly, because many of the men who are 
guilty of grinding down the poor, of getting all they can and giv- 
ing as little, and easing their consciences b^ such maxims as "self- 
ishness is the law of trade," and "there is no sentiment in 'busi- 
ness," are right in your pews — some of them your friends, your 
friends, your generous supporters. They are courteous, liberal 
and educated gentlemen, but so were the southern slaveholders. 
Where shall we see their like for these qualifications again? Some 
time since, in the two upper floors of a building on State Street 
in the city whence I come, around whose base on a sunny and 
pleasant afternoon beats a very tide of the fashion and wealth of 
the metropolis, there were a hundred or more sewing women 
making shirts at 12}^ cents apiece. That included everything but 
the bosom, neck and wrist bands. These shirts when completed 
retailed at $1.75 apiece, and I presume a liberal estimate of their 
cost to the manufacturer, who in this case was the retailer, would 
be 75 cents. At, the wages paid it required a skillful workv/oman 
to eke out 50 to 75 cents per day, and then most of them had to 
pay ten cents o£ this for car fare. Is there not a gross injustice 
here? Yet the owner ot that slave pen is an eminentl}' respectable, 
aye, even pious gentleman. If I am not mistaken he is greatly 
interested in Sunday school work in the squalid districts of the 
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city, and mayhap goes there arrayed in some of this self-same 
linen. This is severe language, but when I contrast his palatial 
abode with these women's wretched tenements, his well fed 
sumptuousness with their hollow eyed and bitter poverty, when the 
north wind bites and gentleman of his ilk banquet in sleek 
placidity and afterwards resolve the price of coal shall be half a 
dollar a ton higher, pardon me, but my indignation gets the better 
of my charity, and I feel like saying something radical and severe, 
and also like including in the phillipic the cambric handker- 
chiefed divines — the Charles Honeymans, that pat the soft plush 
of their pulpits and pour poetic pleasings into the ears of such 
men. Perhaps it might not be good policy for a preacher to hold 
up their Pecksniffian hypocrisy to ridicule, to stab them with 
satire, to burn them with bitter denunciation, until they sneak 
away self-convicted of plundering the helpless and unfortunate. 
They contribute liberally toward the support of the gospel. It 
would not be wise to offend them. But so did the Scribes and 
Pharisees toward the religion of their age; yet your Master hesi- 
tated not to denounce them in the bitterest language ever used by 
a reformer or iconoclast, and for this very injustice of oppressing 
the poor. Listen to his language: "Scribes, Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, generation of vipers, whited sepulchers, children of the 
devil." And I am not so sure about the impolicy of this course. 
Plain speaking might here and there break up a church, but let it 
break. A pastor should not be compelled to dodge and truckle, 
"to crook the supple hinges of the knee that thrift may follow 
fawning;" and a church too cowardly or politic to denounce wrong 
and oppression is doomed to dissolution and decay. The age we 
live in is intensely practical and irreverent and has the habit of 
applying the test of utility to everything, sacred or secular. If the 
church from motive of policy determines to treat this question of 
the rights and wrongs of the producers as a secular or political 
matter which the pulpit may not meddle with, as it did for a long 
time the question of human slavery — if it attempts to trim, or 
dodge the issue by indulging in glittering generalities about 
righteousness, temperance and judgment to come, or prating about 
mysteries in which humanity have so little practical interest that 
they can offend nobody, then I say the time will come when the 
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church will be considered a useless and expensive luxury ; and 
either a purer, simpler, more practical theology will arise, as arose 
Wesley anism and Puritanism against the aristocratic English 
chuich, or a reign of infidelity and distrust of all religions will set in. 
It does seem to me that from the mere standpoint of worldly suc- 
cess it will pay the church in this matter to have the courage of its 
convictions, and to use all the force of its influence to create such a 
sentiment of unfair dealing with employees that no man can be 
comfortable in its pews who indulges in it. Such a coi^rse may 
offend many, and for a while the church may not have so many 
pipe organs or such massive and richly upholstered cathedrals, but 
its pews will be fuller with the common people and the poor, and 
the Master may say: "Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me." 

The fact is, it seems to me, my clerical brethren, that it will 
pay you to devote a good deal of time to the study of this labor 
question. With these issues, reaching out as they do and touching 
the very perpetuity of the church and state, I should deem them 
of even more importance than the famous Andover controversy. 
If the preaching of two sermons a week leaves you no leisure for 
such matters, then you had better only preach one, for you ought 
to be preaching about these things, and how can you preagh intel- 
ligently about a subject you have not studied. It seems the height 
of absurdity for those who live near manufacturing centers to be 
taking your knowledge of trade unions and strikes from the news- 
paper or such novelp as "Put Yourself m his Place." It is claimed 
by some that the wageworkers in such centers are a shiftless and dis- 
solute lot; that they live up what they make, and no amount of 
wages, would render them comfortable and contented. If this is a 
libel on the class you should know it and deny it; and if it is true, 
the causes of it should be investigated and a remedy provided; for 
you de^l with the morals of mankind, and if so large a class as this 
are thoroughly depraved, then the outlook for the future of our 
country is indeed gloomy. If you find that organization of the 
working cliasses is necessary to secure their rights, then you should 
not hesitate to say so and encourage and aid it. If strikes are 
sometimes necessary to enforce these rights, you should not in- 
dulge in wholesale denunciation of the strikers, but let every case 
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be investigated and judged on its merits. And am I wrong in 
thinking that you would be amply compensated for the time spent 
in the investigation of such matters by the broader &nd more intel- 
ligent views of humanity acquired, and by a deeper and closer 
sympathy between you and a class that are drifting away from 
you, and by an ability to assist them in bettering themselves in the 
scale of manhood and good citizenship. 

It will not do to say to all this — "we are doing all we can for these 
people. Are we not building missions among them and preach- 
ing the gospel to them for nothing? Look at our orphan 
asylums, our hospitals, our splendid charities. See the millions of 
dollars we spend every year in alleviating suffering and evangeliz- 
ing the poor." Yes, but my friends, these people ask justice, not 
charity. If you will assist them in getting the full share of the 
wealth they produce, they will not trouble you for your alms. 
These splendid charities are too often the price that the pirates of 
Venice paid for papal indulgence — after looting a rich merchant- 
man a part of the booty was set apart for the church. A wealthy 
pork-packer builds up a princely fortune by an unfair division of 
the wage fund, and quiets his conscience and glorifies his reputa- 
tion by building a mission for the ragged children of the. swindled 
parents. Another doses them with lard adulturated with 30 per 
cent, of stearin and cotton seed oil, and sets apart a portion of the 
gain from this meanest of all all swindles, to charity. 

The duties of representatives of the legal profession in this 
crisis are fully as important as those of the clergy. Old laws 
must be better enforced, and new remedies for new wrongs pro- 
vided. Speaking more particularly for the jurisprudence of the 
state whence I come, I say that every conscientious lawyer must 
recognize the crying necessity for law reform. In the face of our 
practice the constitional proviso that justice shall be administered 
speedily and freely, is to the unfortunate suitor the bitterest of 
irony. As to its speediness: — A German servant sued her mis- 
tress for $70.00 for wages before a justice. The case came on in 
ten days and the mistress made the legal affidavit and secured a 
continuance for ten days more. Judgment was then rendered for 
the girl, and the mistress said, "I will make this cost you more 
than you get," and took an appeal to the Circuit Court. After 
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waiting i8 months the case came on the call for trial and it was 
necessary for the girl, the counsel and witnesses to be continually 
on hand ready for a hearing when the case got its turn. That girl 
waited two years in that way and the court adjourned for the sum- 
mer vacation without reaching her case. I lost track of it then; but 
supposing it came on in the fall there might be another weeks' wait- 
ing and the case called for trial, and the girl ready. If not defeated b} 
some technicality, we will suppose after a long and bitter contest she 
gets judgment for $70 and interest at six per cent., and the mis- 
tress takes an appeal to the appellant court, having first by num- 
berless hair spliting instructions and special findings endeavored 
to pack the record with error so as to secure reversal. There is a 
voluminous record, and between clerk's and stenographer's fees 
the appeal cost between $100 and $200. The girl must fol- 
low with printed briefs, and after months of waiting the appellate 
court after much grave consideration finds an error in the trial rfnd 
sends the case back. Before the girl can get the case reinstated she 
must pay ^he $100 or $300 costs aforesaid with the accrued 
costs of the appellate court. But her counsel tell her that the con- 
stitution of this glorious land of liberty grants her justice speedily 
and freely, ajjd if she made a scene in court over what she, in her 
blind, ignorant, foreign mind, would consider a bitter wrong, the 
learned and respectable judge would be likely to send her to jail 
as a dangerous anarchist. This is no fancy sketch, my friends; but 
I assure you as far as my experience and observation go the right 
of appeal in nine cases out of ten is used as an instrument of in- 
justice to enable a wealthy litigant to worry a poqr one out of his 
rights. Take another class of cases — suit for personal injuries. 
The city of Chicago is a focus for the railways of the great north- 
west. They radiate from it in every direction but one, thick as 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. Through the midst of densely 
populated neigborhoods trains are continuously rushing, and the 
crossing butchery is a matter of almost daily occurrence. The 
train comes to a halt. The crushed and mangled victim is pulled 
out from under the wheels. The patrol wagon is summoned, and 
he is whirled away. It's only a common laborer, a Pole or 
Swede, hastening home in the twilight with his dinner pail in his 
hand, caught and bewildered in the labyrinth of tracks and 
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crushed. The foreigners are so stupid; and the wife and half 
dozen little white heads that swi^rm in the small but clean rooms 
are so stupid too. They fling themselves so like frightened ani- 
mals on the bleeding form stretched on the white bed. But now 
mark the administration of justice we vaunt so much — the law that 
makes no distinction between the rich and the poor. The train 
was running at three times the lav/ful speed. The flagman was 
absent at supper. The company is clearly liable. But what show 
does this stupid foreign woman with her brood of children hud- 
dled about their dead father stand against that powerful and un- 
scrupulous corporation. From the very moment the accident 
happened its machinery is set to work to beat her out of her 
damages. The coroner is telephoned for by the railroad company 
and notified of the accident. He comes to the scene on the com- 
pany's pass. The company furnishes the witnesses at the inquest. 
It sees that the man is decently buried, and offers the widow $25 
or $50 as a present, taking a voucher first to show where the 
money went. Or, if thwarted in this easy settlement and forced 
into the courts, its whole law and detective department leave no 
stone unturned to deprive her of a fair trial. Witnesses are 
bribed or bullied. Juries are manipulated. The Judge before 
whom the case is tried, has or until the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, did have the company's annual pass in his pocket. The 
jury are deluged with instructions and special questions, and, if, 
ignoring all attempts to befog them, they go straight to the jus- 
tice of the matter, the record has been so manipulated that error is 
apparent and the case comes back at the end of three or four years' 
expensive litigation to be reinstated at the widow's cost. If she 
can scrape together the money to get it reinstated it will be a year 
more before she can get a trial. In the meantime the witnesses 
that were faithful to her are either dead or departed, and the 
company pays her a few dollars just to get rid of her. 

Well, what are you going to do about it you ask? This is 
simply one of the evils of a complex civilization, of an attempt to 
do perfect justice. It's easy to criticise, but what do you suggest? 
Well, in my rude, blundering way I would suofgest a return to a 
njiore summary and simpler form of procedure. Jurisprudence has 
bedome too much of a science. If a man has money enough and 
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comes of a long lived ancestry he can get final judgment conform- 
ing to every principle of natural and positive law ; but life is short, 
and the aggregate results of such a practice are not as satisfactory 
as thOvSe of a ruder procedure. 

I have more courage of my convictions on this subject of the 
simplication of our practice when I sec that Lord Coleridge, the 
brightest ornament of English judiciary, is its earnest advocate; 
and the reform in the English practice has been thorough and rad- 
ical. Judge Tully, who stands in my estimation at the head of the 
state judiciary in Chicago, has secured the passage of a law by 
which, by agreement of the parties, a case can be submitted to any 
judge v/ithoutany written or formal pleadings, who will give it an 
immediate hearing, make up a record and enter judgment from 
which there can be no appeal. I have no doubt if the bar would 
set themselves earnestly and honestly to work to remedy the 
v/rongs I have mentioned, and others that have brought the ad- 
ministration into contempt, they would be remedied and that 
shortly. 

Corporations are the outgrowth and best fruits of the imperial 
Rome transplanted from the banks of the Tiber to those of the 
Mississippi. They have taken deep root in a congenial soil and 
flourished in stately profusion until they threaten to dwarf and 
stunt all other growth in the shadow oi their luxuriant umbrage- 
ousness. Enterprises before which individual wealth stood help- 
less f;.nd appalled, by their concentration of capital have become not 
only possible but easy of accomplishment. The wonderful growth 
and development of our land in the last quarter of a century have 
been largely due to them. They have built and run our railroads, 
managed our factories and worked our mines. We could hardly 
have got along with them ; but unless a speedy method is devised 
to curb and control them we shall soon hardly be able to get along 
with them. They are splendid servants, but cruel and despotic 
masters. Under the liberal law for their creation in the state of 
Illinois, I think it would be fair to estimate that perhaps a thou- 
sand are created annually, and most of these for a period of ninety- 
nine years. And if the law at their expiration remains as liberal 
toward them, there will be nothing to prevent their renewal for 
another period of equal length. The spirit of our legislation l>oth 
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in this country and England for the last one hundred years has 
been opposed to perpetuating wealth in families and individuals. 
Entails and perpetuities have been modified or abolished; but here 
is a perpetuity more dangerous than any titled aristocracy, an im- 
personal, irresponsible, soulless aggregation of capital; an agency 
peculiarly fitted for the dark and devious doing cf shrewd and un- 
scrupulous men. Under existing laws it will require but a short 
time for the bulk of the wealth of this country to be sequestered 
by corporations; and this without resorting to any illegal measures. 
Why, with the rapid increase of values the ability to hold for a 
century a piece of ground that can be bought now for a few dol- 
lars means opulence. And even the slowest earnings of capital in- 
vested and reinvested become startling in their geometrical pro- 
gression. But when we realize that, under the modern manipula- 
tions of corporate monoplies, these earnings are neither slow nor 
legal, the possibilities become not only startling but absolutely ap- 
palling. Isn't there a legend somewhere (if there isn't there 
ought to be for metaphorical purposes) of a magician that brought 
a monster into existence that devoured him? 

It is the glory of the common law that no wrong is without 
its remedy, and that its principles are so broad and its practice so 
flexible that it easily adapts itself to all the wants of a varied and 
and complex civilization. But I am inclined to think that unless 
this flexibility of the common law is supplemented by some very 
vigorous legislation it will not be found adequate to meet the in- 
genious rascalties of corporate rapacity. I quote from the con- 
gressional investigation into the doings of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany a case in point: 

Washington, Apr. 25, 1S8S. 

In the trust investigation to-day, B. B. Campbell, an oil re- 
finer of Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, gave testimony 
showing that the Standard Oil Ccmpany has been built up by 

rebates and drawbacks given it by the railroads. These rebates 
had ruined nearly all the independent refiners. After becommg 
powerful, the Standard built pipe lines and became the boss of 
the railroads. Testimony was given by Mr. Cassatt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania railroad, showing that the rebate given 
the Standard amounted to 50 cents a barrel, while they also got 
22 J^ cents a barrel gratuity on shipments of competitors." 
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"Augustus H. Tack and William W. Harkness, oil refiners, 
testified to having been ruined by rebates given the Standard and 
to havinor been squeezed until forced to sell out. Mr. Tack es- 
timated the capital destroyed in this mf.nner at $15,000,000 and 
the Standard's gains through rebates at $250,000,000. He 
thought part of this money was returned to a few high railroad 
officials for their personal enrichment, but had no proof of that 
fact. 

Now wha*^ could the plain, old fashioned common law, with 
its quaint discussions of the king's highway and the duties ot 
common carriers do with that masterful banditti. I tell you the 
Inter-State Commission with its summary powers wasn't created 
a moment too soon. Dangerous diseases require trenchant rem- 
edies, and despotic institutions must be dealt with by despotic 
measures. True, much can be accomplished with the old laws 
with their interpretation and enforcement in the hands of fearless 
and progressive judges, as the man whose name we all honor and 
Jay Gould execrates has demonstrated in the Wabash controversy. 
But such judges could do vastly more if supplemented by com- 
petent and honest legislators. 

These artificial creations, dependent upon the law for their 
existence and protection, must be taught that the power that made 
them can unmake tliem, and that be they ever so private in their 
character no sophistry of vested rights can protect them when 
they cease to be law abiding and become inimical to the public 
good. And prompt but judicious legislation is demanded to pre- 
vent the vesting ot rights that will sequester in dead hands the 
wealth of posterity. 

The yoke of monopoly though galling to all, chafes with 
peculiar severity the wage worker. It can at once starve him in 
Pennsylvania, and freeze him in Illinois. 

This much as to some of the duties of the lawyers in this 
industrial crisis in the simplification of procedure and the sup- 
pression of monopoly. And now if there are any ingenuous 
youth among you undergraduates who are fired with a high and 
holy ambition to immolate yourselves on the altars of humanity, 
don't train for missionaries and throv/ yourselves away on heathen 
that will not appreciate you; study law and go in for law refor«v. 
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Of you who are educators, I ask these questions. Why is it 
that manual hibor is so distasteful in this counti'v? Why is it that 
the youth pf America flee from it? Why is it that a young man 
well developed physically prefers to keep books for two dollars 
a day to making machinery at five? Why is it that polytechnic 
and agricultural schools run irresistibly to literature and that their 
occupants leave them with a preference to earning their bread 
with their wits rather than their hands? that the professions are 
thronged while the trades are forsaken? Why is it that foreigners 
are doing our farming, cooking, serving and manufacturing for us? 
Why is it that a young girl prefers to stand behind a counter 
twelve hours a day until ready to sink with weariness rather than 
work in a kitchen at a less toilsome and more remunerative em- 
ployment? Why is it that things have gone on in this way until 
some radical and cynical writers have actually attempted to show 
that education is an injury to tlie working classes because it unfits 
them for the ordinary duties of their lives and makes them dis- 
contented with their conditions? There is certainly something 
startling in the argument. The great mass of mankind must of 
necessity be and remain producers, and if the experiment of uni- 
versal education has been to produce universal discontent with 
vocation, then it is time to pause and ask ourselves if there be not 
something wrong in the character of the education. Whether 
there be or not I shall not venture to surmise. Whether for boys 
there should be m.anual training, and girls should be taught needle- 
work and housekeeping in our public shools, or whether such 
training and teaching would render more agreeable and sought 
after the vocations they relate to, I have not the time to discuss. 
Indeed it is an open question as to how much of this discontent 
*'with manual labor is due to education. Certain occupations 
always have been and always will be more sought after than 
others on account of their ea$.e, their cleanliness or their remunera- 
tion. But these causes will not explain the universal hegira of 
our American youth from produqtive employments. It will not 
explain the false standards of the dignity of certain vocations over 
others that obtain in actual life in spite of the noblest theorizing 
to the contrary. A man who masters the wotvdexiu\ xxv^c^r^wcvvywv 
of a ' tive eng-ine and drives one \>eioTe a pa^sw^^x Xx^Cvcv 
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for a hundred miles over mountains and ravines, through drifting 
snows and night black as Erebus, stands head and shoulders, as far 
as vocation is concerned, in the scale of manhood above a mere 
adding machine in a counting room. Yet, one is only a mechanic 
while the other is a clerk ; and in the elite directories and blue 
books of our American aristocracy the clerical class with soft 
hands and clean linen is rated above the smutty, greasy mechanics, 
and their families never associate. Oh; don't say "fudge!" my 
dear madame, for the best and wisest of us are more or less affected 
by this snobbery and have a sneaking respect for appearances. 
Its hard to free oneself from the biases and prejudices of one's 
environment, and you remember how chagrined you were when 
Henry chose to become a first class machinist instead of a fourth 
rate preacher. He was the first machinist you ever had in your 
family and you have always felt like apologising for him. And 
now he will have to marry a servant girl or some one of that 
class, for the Vassar girl ^'^ou had picked out for him could never 
disgrace her alma mater by such mesalliance as a marriage with a 
mechanic. Her education has unfitted her for such a life although 
her graduating essay was on "Nature's True Nobleman, or the 
Honest Toiler." But it's one thing you know arrayed in white 
tulle to praise and patronize these people, but quite another to 
think of associating with them. 

Now while I do not pretend to point out a remedy for these 
things it has seemed to me in pondering over them that one defect 
of our educational system is too much glorification of mind over 
matter. The prize is given not to the man who builds the cathe- 
dral but to him who describes it. Brain alone is and always will 
be superior to brawn. But actions speak louder, and should they 
not speak more eloquently than words? Is not the cieative faculty 
greater than the descriptive? Vulcan forging the shield of 
AchiUes, than Homer singing about it? But be this as it may, if 
you educational gentlemen can crovvd back into these vocations 
the talent and energy that is frittering and dissipating itself away 
on the verge of mercantile and professional life, you will have 
gone a long way toward solving some of the hardest of the social 
find labor problems. 

But what shall I say to those oi yow v^\vo 2lx^ tcv^'cv?oivevJ^'^^ 
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higher education of the youth? Shall I have the presumption to 
speak to you of your duties, some of whom so recently taught me 
mine? But I have gone so far in my course of high handed as- 
sumption, that I might as well continue to the end. Upon you, in 
this crisis, rest grave responsibilities. You have hitherto trained 
the leaders of men and I presume you will continue to do so. But 
if on these new questions you turn them out blind leaders to lead 
the blind, why then its the ditch! It strikes me that a large place 
sliould be given in the curriculum of the day to the study of social, 
industrial and economic questions. The tariff we always have, 
and probably always will have with us. Students may come and 
students may go, but the wrangle on that goes on forever. But 
these social and labor questions are comparatively new and un- 
settled, and views are being changed very rapidly upon them. 
Why when I was in college there was a great deal said about the 
wage fund and the law of supply and demand, and the folly and 
positive wickedness of labor organizations attempting to interfere 
with it. Trades unions were denounced as leveling, communistic 
and utterly bad. The pulpit preached them dov/n and the novel- 
ist wrote them up. But I notice in a recent article in the North 
American Review, Mr. Francis Walker says we will have to re- 
vise our political economy in this matter. The wage fund theory 
was predicated on the assumption that organization among capital 
to interfere with the law of supply and demand was not possible, 
but we find that it is, and consequently labor must organize to 
protect itself. We were also told that such organizations could 
not long exist among men. That the elements that made them up 
were too incongruous; that those most active in them were gen- 
erally the reckless, the dissipated and the shiftless; but the same 
arguments were used, you know, against self-government by the 
people; and the actual demonstration of the last ten years has 
wrought a great change in public sentiment in this matter. Last 
summer in the city of Chicago the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers held their convention, and the leading men in church 
and state considered themselves honored by an invitation to address 
them. And the conservative fairness and good sense of Pow- 
derly's utterances have won him and the order he represents the 
respect of all thinking men who have been broad enough and 
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fair enough to read them. Hence I say that in theie subjects we 
are in a transition state. Old fallacies are being exploded and 
newer ones springing up in their stead. False prophets are abroaJ 
in the land. Deceptive but brilliant books are being written on 
these matters — dangerous because of their brilliancy. The 
specious sophistries advanced in them must be met and answered. 

In short, my friends, there never was a time when in the min- 
istry, at the bar and in the professor's chair, there was such a need 
of men of affairs, men who know mankind as well as books, men 
liberal without being radical, conservative without being bigoted, 
candid enough to admit their mistakes and coruageous enough to 
avow their convictions, fair enough to hear all sides of all ques- 
tions, but cautious about adopting any, eubmittmg all things to 
the test of induction, proving all things and holding fast to that 
which is good. i 

Nor do I doubt that the emergency will evolve the men; 
Do not from what I have said understand me as indulging in lugu- 
brious Jeremiads and cynical complainings. I v/ould not emulate 
the dyspeptic peevishness of Carlyle or the garrulous pessimism of 
Tennyson. I am full of hope for the future. Our sturdy young 
republic comes of too healthy ancestry to succumb to the juvenile 
rashes and disorders that prostrate the sickly progeny of an 
effete civilization. I believe that the mass of the people are 
sound at heart, and I have the profoundest confidence in their 
versatility and ultimate preception and adoption of the right. Nor 
am I impatient of our progress. Large bodies move slowly at 
first, but soon faster, and then irresistibly, and woe to the wrong 
that stands in the way of the avalanche of a righteous and en- 
lightened popular movement. 

When I say that a crisis is upon us and the supreme test of 
our great experiment I would have it the bugle note of warning, 
startling, mayhap, but rousing to high and courageous endeavor, 
not the doleful clangor of despairing bells. 

And in the retrospect of the fifty years* behind us tonight 
since the first born among us went forth from our fostering 



* Wabash Collcfre g^raduated its fiftieth class the next day after this address was delivered. 



